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Exploration ana Utscobnij 

FRESH LIGHT ON THE STORY OF THE DELUGE 

The Babylonian story of the Deluge as recorded by the Babylonian 
priest Berossus was known to Eusebius, the church historian, whose 
narrative of the Flood has been preserved for us by the Greek writers, 
Alexander Polyhistor and Abydenus. According to this story, the god 
Chronos revealed to Xisuthros in a dream that he was about to destroy all 
life by a deluge and directed Xisuthros to save himself, his family, and 
relatives by building a ship large enough to accommodate themselves, 
some birds and beasts, and the necessary nourishment. Xisuthros carried 
out these instructions and betook himself to his ship when the flood came. 
Three times did he release birds in order to discover whether the waters 
were abating. Upon disembarking, he with his immediate family built an 
altar and sacrificed to the gods, who thereupon took him and his family to 
the heavens, leaving the rest of the party wondering whither they had gone. 
A voice from the air told the survivors that Xisuthros and his family had 
been honored by being taken into the company of the gods and that they 
should return to Babylonia from Armenia, where the ship had landed. 

This story remained without any corroboration till December 3, 1872, 
when George Smith read before the Society of Biblical Archaeology in 
London a translation of some Assyrian tablets found in the Library of 
Ashurbanipal in the palace at Nineveh which contained the story of the 
Flood. This in general accorded with the story of Berossus, but was much 
more detailed and added many things of interest. For example, the Flood 
was sent because of man's sin; it lasted seven days; a dove was sent forth 
first, a swallow next, but the third time a raven, which did not return; the 
boat was coated within and without with bitumen. 

These tablets, dating from about 660 B.C., were known to be copies of 
older ones. Some old Babylonian fragments of the same story, now in the 
private collection of J. Pierpont Morgan, which add no new information 
of any value, do demonstrate the existence of the story as far back as the 
eleventh year of King Ammisaduga of Babylon, i.e., about 1973 B.C., or 
according to Hilprecht, 1868 B.C. But these too are known to have been 
copies of still older originals. 

Professor Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsylvania, has just pub- 
lished in his Earliest Version of the Babylonian Deluge Story (Philadelphia: 
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University of Pennsylvania, 1910), another fragment of the Deluge story 
found among the tablets brought back to America by the expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania to Nippur, which are now in the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania. As translated by Professor Hilprecht, 
the tablet reads: 

[I declare unto] thee [that confines of heaven and earth] I will loosen, [a 
deluge I will make, and] it shall sweep away all men together [but thou seek 
ljife before the deluge cometh forth; [for to all living beings], as many as there 

are, I will bring overthrow, destruction, annihilation Build a great ship 

and .... total height shall be its structure. It shall be a houseboat carrying 

what has been saved of life With a strong deck cover it. [The ship] 

which thou shalt make, [into it br]ing the beasts of the field, the birds of heaven, 
[and the creeping things, two of everything] instead of a number .... and the 
family 

The bracketed portions of the translation represent conjectuial 
restorations made by Professor Hilprecht on the basis not of anything 
upon the tablet but of the biblical narrative itself (p. 57). These portions 
being eliminated, Professor Hilprecht's statement that the new fragment 
" agrees most remarkably with the biblical story in very essential details 
both as to contents and language" (p. 59) seems rather exaggerated. 
Professor Hilprecht declares this to be an older tablet even than that of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, going back into the period prior to 2000 b.c. The 
only evidence available as to its date apparently is the paleographical, and 
the knowledge of the stratum of the site from which it came. In any case 
it adds nothing to our present knowledge concerning the time when the 
Babylonian story was taken over by Israel and incorporated into its religious 
literature. On the other hand, it does strengthen the evidence for the 
existence of varying recensions of the Deluge narrative in Babylonian 
literature. J. M. P. S. 



